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THE LIVERPOOL CONGREGATION. 


We beg to direct the serious attention of our co-religionists in general, 
but principally of those specially interested, to the present critical 
Position of affairs in the Liverpool congregation: and in the remarks 
Ye are about to offer, we would be understood as not desiring to intrude 
ce matters that do not come under our jurisdiction, but as being most 

“ous to call forth a more harmonious state of feeling than appears to 
wee It is one of the chief duties, as it is at the same time 
ee e highest privileges, of the religious press, to watch over and 

as -e manifestation of public opinion, with a view to the eduction 

. Sat principle; and universally true as is this maxim, it applies 
pecial force to the Jewish press; for as a people, we are knit 


ogeth 


Lonvon, 28th of Tishri, A.M. 24,1851. 


SS EP local it may appe2r, but is in truth fraught with vital consequences 
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er by the strongest fraternal ties, and there is no event, howso- 
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to.our general well-being. 
, the various reports that have from tit 
our columns, our readers will have learned Ta 
exist® in the Liverpool Old Congregation, betw@ts 
members and seat-holders on the one hand, and the executive on the 
other: the casus belli being the re-gngagement of their preacher, the. 
Rev: Mr. Isaacs. It is somewhat-difficylt to arrive at the precise facts; 
but from a careful sifting of the evidence, it would seem that, a few 
months ago, that gentleman resigned the appointment he has held for 
upwards of fifteen years. As usual, during his ministration, there were 
many who admired his talents and appreciated his efforts, and there 
were many who did neither the one nor the other: such always has 
been the case, and being a law of nature, we cannot afford to quarrel 
with it. We are left in the dark as to the motives which influenced his 


ta time appeared in 
Septaconistic spirit 


| rgstenation ; but that he was beloved by many of his flock, is proved by 


the fact that, upon his departure, he was presented with a handsome 
testimonial of their esteem. But their efforts did not stop here, nor 
would they part with him without a struggle. Forming themselves 
into a committee for special purposes, a body of the free-members and 
seat-holders petitioned the executive to call a special meeting to consider 
the questions—firstly of his re-engagement, and secondly, of a proposed 
alteration in the law regulating the admission of free-members. 

This is a posture of affairs for which we remember no precedent of 
late years; and it would seem that the executive were extremely careful 
how to act, lest by thes adoption of an irregular course they might 
render themselves liable to censure. An objection was taken to the 
requisition as not emanating exclusively from free-members; and this 


‘being remedied, a second objection was raised to its form, as desiring a 


special meeting for the consideration of general pyrposes. The requi- 
sitionists, deeming their objects not attainable im any other manner, 
declined further alteration; and the executive, persisting in their refusal 
to convene a special meeting, postponed the consideration of the matter 
until the general meeting of the congregation, to be held in the eourse 
of the ensuing week. 

Our readers are now in possession of the main facts of the case as 
far as they have reached us; and although we are aware that much 
excitement has been created on the spot, and motives have been sought 
for by either party, yet as they do not reach us here, we are perhaps 
better able to form a fair idea of the state of public opinion. 

We would, then, earnestly deprecate its consideration as a party 
matter, and would express the hope that the question may be debated 
entirely upon its merits, irrespective of all preconceived prejudices; if 
not now, it must finally be so, as every man, however high and venera- 
ble his functions may be, must stand or fall according to his deserts, 


and can as little be propped up by public favour, as he can be depressed 


by public prejudice. At the same time, we would urge the advantages 
of a more harmonious state of feeling. We feel persuaded that if each 
individual would bring to the consideration of the matter an amount of 
charity and benevolent feeling, a determination to be guided alone by 
the pure spirit of brotherly love. and to sacrifice his own private ideas 
to the public weal, we might look with satisfaction on their verdiet, and 
aceept it as the truth, be its decision what it may. And let them not 
think that the example would be lost on the Jewish body at large: 
unanimity of feeling is the great princip!s we need, the absence of it 
alone stops our onward progress, debars us from our rights, paralyses 


our efforts in the cause of education, and last, though not least, checks 


the freedom of our religious press. , 
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. THE LAW OF EVIDENCE, 


Accorpixe To Mosaico-TALMUDICAL Ricar. 


From the German of Dr. Z. Frankel, Chief Rabbi of Dresden. 
(Continued from page 11.) 


Before we proceed to treat of the Talmudic right, we must notice the 
peculiar position of perjury in the Mosaic right, which enjoins no civil 
pnnishment for this crime. If we, in the first instance, take cognisanee 
of the common penal law, which inflicts a heavy punishment for perjury, 
we cannot consider this ‘a penance imposed by the church (Kirchenbusse), 
since the state cannot inflict the latter. The party who commits per- 
jury becomes amenable to the law through the fraud he practises by 
taking a false oath (the Austrian Code, § 178 A, enumerates perjury 
under the rubric “ Fraud”); through a party taking the oath, and 
invoking God as a witness, the judge has been induced to receive his 
depositions with confidence; it is the last appeal by which truth should 
be found out, and justice receive the guarantee which is to be conclu- 
sive. By perjury this reliance has been basely and fraudulently mnisled, 
and justice frivolously trifled with. But the consideration, to punish 
perjury in order to deter others from the commission of this crime, can 
only be secondary; neither can the inflliction of punishment on perjury 
be considered from the view of punishing theoffence committed against God. 
A different position, however, takes perjury in the Mosaic right. 
Though the administration of the law is entrusted to human judges, 
this very law takes its origin from God, who watches both over it and 
over justice, on which it is based; the judge administers justice in the 
name of God, whom we cannot here think separated from right and 
justice, and whose presence must first be dnvoked by an oath, but who 
invisibly presides in the judgment-seat, and who knows trath and false- 
hood, and the fraud committed by him who forswears himself. The 
profanation, the offence committed against God, is here of the principal 
moment; the defiance of the Deity, for which a human standard could 
not find a punishment adequate to the crime (death being too hard, 
while any other penalty could not meet the crime); the Deity, there- 
fore, reserves it to Himself: “ the Eternal will not let him go unpunished 
whoso taketh His name in vain” (Decalogue 3). Several of the most 
eminent jurists of modern times (Konapak, Grolman, and Feuerbach) 
express the opinion that the state ought to resign the punishment of 
perjury into the hands of the Supreme Judge. But this cannot hold 
good in the general constitution of the state; in our times, the state is 
an institution founded on reason, which does not claim a Divine legisla- 
tion, neither recognises in its code of lawsa Divine punishment; perjury 
can therefore make no exception, since it must be considered a crime 
committed against society, and is therefore not a religious offence. 

With the Mosaic right the Talmudic is closely connected. The latter 
forms a commentary on the former, and claims no substantiality, and 
could therefore not supply the deficiencies in the Mosaic right: its 
sphere was limited and circumscribed at the commencement. But events 
and the demands of time pushed it beyond its narrow limits. Though 
no traces can be found of these demands of various epochs having 
changed the features of the criminal right; but the more pregnant was 
their influence on the civil right, where we meet in some degree with a 
new formation, coutaining very few of the old elements. A few retro- 
spective glances on the historical development of the Mosaic right, and 
the condition of a later epoch in its relation to the Mosaic right, will 
throw light on this subject. 

Through the election of a king (1 Sam.x.), the form of the state was 
changed, and the republic, which had existed for nearly four centuries, 
merged into a monarchy. ‘This change in the government exercised its 
influence on the Mosaic right. True, it was not entirely abolished, and 
the king was not above the law, which was his guide in administering 
justice ; but royalty called forth many institutions which were unknown 
in arepublic. The relation of and subject created.a new class of 
crimes, such as offences against the majesty of the king, disobedience, 
revolt, ete.; and not seldom the arbitrary will of the kings superseded 
the law, and defied and set at nought every law. But, even among the 
most depraved of the kings, it maintained its influence to a certain 
degree, and they dared not entirely to set up their despotic will in the 
place of the law—Ahab hesitated to wrench the vineyard of Naboth 
from him by open violence, and had recourse to a false accusation 
(1 Kings xxi.). Its beneficial influence became still more apparent with 
such kings as were in some degree disposed to be guided by its dictates ; 
it acted as a counterpoise to the absolute will and the uncontrolled 
passions of Oriental princes, and justice, tempered by clemency, exercised 
its benign influence, even when high-treason had been committed.? 
Even the simple civil institutions of the olden time did, in the course of 
time, not suffice. The progressive development in the career of the 


people created new phases in their intercourse, which in their turn 
demanded new laws and enactments. 


' The existence of the republic during this time becomes manifest 
Kings vi. 1. 

* Joas, king in Jehuda, had been murdered by conspirators. His son, on ascend- 
ing the throne, ordered the murderers of his father to be executed, but not their 
chiidren; ‘‘as it is written in the law of Moses, wherein the Lord commanded, 
The fathers shall not be put to death for the children,” etc. (2 Kings xiv.6). This 
case is the more remarkable, as many governments of antiquity (and some of 
modern days), for the crime of regicide, make the children to suffer the guilt of 
their parents; and we quote here the Roman right, lib. 5, § 1, ch.8.9, though the 
same recognises in other instances the maxim, “Ibi esse poenam, ubi et noxia est. 
Propinquos, notos familiares procul a calumnia submovemus, ques reos sceleris 
eaniatag non facit. Nec enim adfinitus vel amicitia nefarium crimen admittit’’ 
Jib. 22, ch. 9.47). The Mosaic institution, which in its republican form was not 
at all calculated for such cases, exercised here its benign influence. 


from 


Thus, in the time of the Judges a kind of ratification was 
which settled a transaction of redeeming or bartering (Ruth iy > | 
in the time of the prophet Jeremiah, a sale was confirmed by Kad | 
documents and witnesses (Jeremiah xxxii. 9, et seq.); and tee 
with these arrangements, other legal institutions and penal analegmy 
had probably formed themselves.’ The silence which Hig 
serves on this head does not gainsay such a conjecture; the hice ae 
was too much engrossed with recording the internal divisions of 
empire, and the wars which continually took place in cong » 
these divisions, so as to find leisure to notice the laws which pa 
be enacted in times of peace; the sad spectacle of prevailing jp; 9 
moreover, would not let him notice justice, which had lost its Pie ; 
and was only feebly enacted. mori, 7 

We now pass by the epoch of the first temple, where various ¢ : 
adverse to the recognition of the Mosaic laws prevailed, viz.: the 
between Monotheism and Polytheism, between the pure worship of God 
and the inclination to gross sensuality, and the rude ideas of the naa. | 
and their kings, the desire so natural to Oriental despots, to throw gf | 
obedience to the law, whose first servant the king was, and by Means of 
which the meanest of his subjects was enabled to sit in judgment une 
his every act. Though the opinion, that Mosaism had entirely 
and that many of its institutions did not co-exist with Polytheism, ang 
were not preserved even by the adherents of the latter, could be | 
arash one, though instances can be adduced to prove that the Mosaic 
constitution preserved its influence in some degree, still the many Violent 
acts of the kings and the nobles had struck at the root of it, and ita 
peared to exist merely in customary laws, and in faint traditions, Qyem 
we find Mosaism and its law-institutions flourish with renewed y ourin | 
the new state, founded by those who had returned from the Bab loniag 
exile; the most arduous zeal for their faith had been called forth by the 
sufferings they had endured, and they found that the existence and th 
welfare of the state depended entirely and exclusively in their adherens 
to the law. The Mosaic legislation was, moreover, best adapted for 
the new state, in its then position. True, it enjoyed not political free — 
dom—Judea was tributary to the Persians—; but the policy of the 
ancient conquerors and rulers did not see in the conquered provinces, 
which had been subdued by the strength of arms, an organic increase of | 
territory, which united in one compact whole every individual part oft 
by universal laws; but the ambition of the conqueror found satisfactiog 7 
in the aggrandizement of his own (personal) power, and that the 7 
tribute of the subdued provinces was paid him, and its inhabitants were 9 
at the command of his will. In this, despotism, which was essentially 
represented in the arbitrary will of the ruler, and which absorbed every | 
other will, found full gratification. The ruler of a conquered provinces 
did not impose upon himself the care for the welfare of his new sub 
fects—the welfare of his subjects in his hereditary empire was onlya 7 
matter of secondary importance — fis glory and the increase of hit 
wower was his so/e aim. But this egotism of despotic conquerors cot | 
fered the advantage upon the conquered, that their laws remained secure 7 
against forcible interference and innovations. Thus, the Roma 
provinces preserved in the migration of the nations the undisturbed j 
possession of their laws, and the conquerors did not interfere with thet j 
penal or civil jurisdiction ;* and, likewise, the Persians left to the Jems | 
their original institutions, as long as they paid their tribute, which was 
levied by a pasha, who, for the gratification of his own, allowed himsell § 
much peculation and oppression.5 The Jewish state was, therefore, 
its internal arrangement, a republic, and the Divine legislation cam 


now, for the first time, into full operation, which, in former times, by the 
conflict it had to encounter with a monarchical form of governmett, | 
had been neutralised. The idea, that God was the law-giver, ga 
struck root, and His laws were again administered ia all civil affairs. 
The returned exiles would, moreover, have sunk into a lawless st 
if they would not have taken hold of the Mosaic legislation. The 
colonists would neither have found time nor inclination to frame aa 
code of law; or, if they had, could they ensure it obedience, nor was It 
at all expedient to frame new laws for every emergency as it 
itself. The Mosaic legislation found, therefore, under the rule of the 
Persians, the amplest scope for its development; and the de 

in which the provinces stood to the empire, was, by their loose cone” 
tion, not at all annoying, and the Jews of that time lived in the same 


(and perhaps in a still more favourable) position, as the provinees 


Lydia and minor Asia, who had retained the internal organisation 
their laws. 


(To be continued.) 


THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE AMONG THE JEWS 
By Rev. Dr. Mensor, oF DuBLiy. 


(Continued from Vol. VII., page 413.) - 
Chap. XIV. 


statutes of the code of Revelation, the father only possessed ar 
of giving his daughter in marriage, till she reached the age 


be 
* Some will deduce from the passage in Prov. vi. 31, “ If he [the thief) chet ) 


* This is proved by the “ Breviarum Alaricianum.” Compare, al#% 
Histoire des Republics Italiennes, part i. “es | 
> Such a state of affairs becomes manifest from the historical Hagyogt 


Joseph. Antiquit., lib. 21, ch. 1—8. 
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As in the anti-Mosaic period, so after the Revelation, 

given in marriage for certain sums, which the bridegroom i ¥ 
‘ ' amsel’s AT He NAN VY “et as acco 
e must pay seventold,” that the original penal enactment Wi 
been repealed (Michaelis, part 6, § 286). But the number seve” a 
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4 one day, when she was called a Bogros m313 (comp. 
an the purchase-money, which the bridegroom had to pay for 


On ie belonged therefore to the father only till his daughter reached 
aA period (comp. Talmud Treatise Kidushin, fol. 3; Treatise Kithu- 


goth, fol. 46). Thus we read in Holy Writ, when a man injures a 


eirgin, who has reached the age of eleven years and one ddy (ndyn3 W3) 
by violence, he shall pay to the father fifty silver preces, according to the 
dowry of virgins moinan nD (Deut. xxii. 28, 29). The Scripture 
nts the father the amercement of fifty silver pieces because it was 
he whom the man, who violently insulted his daughter, had injured of 
shat dowry- Again, if a man seduces a women by persuasion, the law 
is, that that man must purchase her in marriage. But if the father of 
that damsel refuses to give him his daughter to wife, Scripture says, he 
shall pay according to the dowry of virgins, which is, as we have seen 
from the above passage of Deuteronomy, fifty silver pieces ( Exod. xxii.6; 
side Rashi ibid.) ‘I he law makes no mention here of whom the seducer 
should purchase her in marriage, or to whom he should pay the amerce- 
ment of silver, according to the dowry of virgins ; but, as it was the father 
sho had the power to grant, or to deny his daughter in marriage to the 
seducer, we cannot fora moment doubt that it wasofhim he had to purchase 
her in marriage, and in case of a refusal to pay to him the amercement ; 
ticularly if we compare this passage with that in Deuteronomy, we 
cannot but arrive at the conclusion, that, as in the case when a man 
injured a female by violence, the amercement was paid to the father; so 
ghen a man seduced a female, the amercement belonged to the father. 
And now, as the amercement was paid instead of the dowry of virgins, 
(for he was no doubt amerced of that amount, because he had injured 
the father of that amount by seducing his daughter, as we shall here- 
sfier more distinctly explain) we learn by it to know that the dowry, 
or the purchase-mouey, belonged to the father. 


The modification, however, which the Revelation introduced with 
rd to the power the father possessed over his female children consisted 

not only in that,—the power of the father over his daughter ceased when 
the female became a Bogros 13 ithe age of twelve years and one 
day |, and from that time he accordingly received no more the purchase- 
money; no, it carried its modification still farther. According to the 
usages of the anti-Mosaic period, the dowry, or the purchase-money, 
was agreed to between the respective parties (comp. chap. v.); after the 
Revelation, however, we find the dowry, or purchase-money, a fixed 
sum. There is no especial law which defines the amount of the dowry; 
but we may jearn from a few passages of Holy Writ, that the dowry 
was a specified sum, and though the Bible does not expressly mention 
the amount, it was no doubt delivered by God to Moses, and is one of 


the traditions The amount of the dowry, after the 
Revelation, was one hundred silver pieces, or Shekels, according to 
many commentators, when the bride was a virgin; fifty were the dowry 
of virgins MIPINIA WMD, and the other fifty were paid to the father for 
his consent to the marriage ; in other words, in compensation for her 
services, which belonged to him as long as she was under his charge. 
Thus we read in Sacred History, when Saul, king of Israel, plotted 
against David to remove him from life by the hand of the enemy, the 
Philistines: “ And Michal, S«xul’s daughter, loved David: and they 
told Saul, and the thing pleased him. And Saul said, I will give him 
her, that she may be a snare to him, and that the hand of the Philis- 
tines nay be against him. . . . And Saul commanded his servants to 
commune witn David secretly. ... And Saui’s servants spake these 
words in the cars of David. And David said, Seemeth it to you 
alight thing to be a king’s son-in-law, and 1 am a poor man ? ... And 
the servants of Saul told him, saying, In this manner spake David... . 
Aad Saul said, thus shall ye say to David: The king desireth not any 
dowry, but an hundred of foreskins of the Philistines. But Saul thought 
to make David fall by the hand of the Philistines.” (1 Samuel 
tvlii, 2V—25). And now, as Saul asked a hundred foreskins, instead 
! of the cowry, it shows that the dowry was the sum of one hundred— 
andas we have said, one hundred pieces of silver—fifty of which were 
talled the dowry of virgins mi>ynan wD; and the other fifty, which 
were paid for the consent of the father to the marriage, and which the 
bridegroom was bound to pay, even when the female was no virgin. 
This is the law when a man seduces a virgin by persuasion, and the 
father will not give her him to wife, he must pay to the father fifty 


fiiver pieces as the dowry of virgins mdynan 772, the sum of which 
he injured the father ; but, if the father acquiesce in the marriage, the 

Wry of virgins is not sufficient; no, he must pay more—he must 
Purchase her in marriage for that sum usually paid by the bridegroom 


to the father 95 which, as we have shown, is one 
red silver pieces (Exod. xxii. 16). 


ltremains for us, however, vet to explain, why the law grants the 
ther only fifty silver pieces, when a man violently injures a woman 
ut. xxii. 28,29)? The reason thereof is, because, as the law gives 
the father no choice to refuse his daughter in marriage to the person 
40 has injured her with violence, but says that he must marry her, 
™Tecompense to the female for his bad usage to her ; and, as the Bible 
"xpresses, “for the affliction he made her suffer, he eannot divorce her 
is life-time”; the bridegroom had also not to pay for the father’s 


“ousent, as his consent was dispensed with. But where the father’s. 


was 

me hundred 

eenorery bridegroom had to pay, without distinction of class. The 

Sent and the citizen were | 


necessary, the dowry was, as we have said, when a virgin, 


* general opinion to the word of God. The world recognizes 


pieces of silver, and when no virgin, fifty pieces of silver, — 


equal, as we have seen in the ease of | 
‘daughter. Icannot bat remark here, how inconsistent is the | 


—— 


different distinct classes in society—mobility, gentry, ¢ivilians, great, 
little, ete.—but the word of God knows no distinction between man and 
man. The Divioe Law-giver Gxed no higher price on the daughter of 
a king, than on a daughter of any other man. Saul, the king in Israel, 
could ask for his daughter no more dowry than any other manau Israel, 
Equality and liberty is the stamp of the Mosaic law. Ob, I pray God, 
may the time soon arrive, when all the imaginary partitions bet ween 
man and man may fall, and each man may recognise in his fellow- 
creature his brother: may the time not be far off, when equality and 
lfoerty shall be the motto of the human standard ! 


(To be continued.) 


HAMBRO’ SYNAGOGUE, LEADENHALL STREET. 
On Saturday last, the festival of Nv¥y ‘Ow, the Chief Rabbi de- 


livered a sermon in the above Synagogue. He elaborately expounded 
the 14, 15 and 16 verses of the 9th chapter of Ecclesiastes, whieh 
formed his text, and rua thus: “ There was a little city, and few men 
within it; and there came a great king against it, and besieged it, and 
built great bulwarks against it. Now there was found in it a poor wise 
man, and he by his wisdom delivered the city ; yet no man remembered 
that same poor.man. Then said I, wisdom is better than strength; 


nevertheless, the poor man’s wisdom is despised, and his words are not 
heard,” —— 


He explained this passage of the ‘“‘ wise preacher,” by adapting to it 
three different allegories. The first and general illustration of our sages 
is, that “ the little city’’ represents the body of man, with all the weak- 
nesses and failings inherent to flesh. The “great king,” who lays 
siege to “the little city,” are the temptations and allurements of the 
world, to which * the little city” would surrender, but for the “ poor 
wise man.” ‘The conscience, which with Divine wisdom, counsels and 
defends against the attacks of this formidable enemy. The Rev. Lec- 
turer exhorted his audience to listen to the voice of this heavenly 
mouitor within us, and not despise his words. 

In his second allegory, the Rev. Lecturer ‘adapted this parable to our 
domestic affairs. The ‘little city” represents the small community 
within our houses and homes, consisting of the members of our families. 
The welfare of our home-affairs can only then be thriving when all 
domestic virtues have found a homme within the walls of our homestead. 
But a “great king” is constantly besieging the “little city,” bent upon 
the destraction of this happy and prosperous commune. This great and 
all-conquering potentate, is the well-known despot, “ Luxury.” He 
undermines the happiness and comfort of families, by cutting off the 
supplies and draining the maiusprings of prosperity, and leading them 
into a wrong channel. But there is a “ poor wise man” in “* the little 
city,’ who could have saved it from detruction— his name 1s ECONOMY 
-——but his wisdom is despised, and his words are not heard. 

The Rev. Lecturer addressed his audience in language both touching 
and convincing, to banish luxury from their homes, and listen to the 
wisdom preached by economy, which is tanght by this festival; for the 
Talmud infers from the limited number of sacrifices offered on the day 
of Ny %2"L’—one bullock, while on the previous days of the festival, 
thirteen were offered—a lesson to practice economy together with fra- 
gality and temperance. 

In his third allegorical exposition, he likened Israel to the “ little 
city,” for in scriptural! language he proved that “ God had chosen us 
for the love he bore us, and to fulfil the oath he swore to our fore- 
fathers, and not because we were more in number than any people, for 
we were the fewest of all people’ (Deuter. vin. 7, 8). This ** little 
city’ was continually harassed and kept in subjugation by Oppression, 
by “the great king;” but we have among us a ‘ wise man”—our holy 
Torah—which at all times had saved us, and for all times to come, will 
be our safecuard, if we listen to the wisdom of this wise councillor. 
But the wisdom of the “‘ Law” is not seldom ‘“ despised, and its words 
are not heard.” | 

In conclusion, the Rev. Lecturer admonished his listeners to cultivate 
the wisdom of our holy law; to lend a willing ear to its dictates; to 
study it with a ready mind, and to follow its precepts with devoted 
adherence, and then it will be our guide, leader, and protector, until the 
Redeemer cometh unto Zion. Amen. 


Dictionary ror THE Dear Dums.—Of all the ills to which 
flesh is heir, there is not one, excepting the blind, which so imperatively 
command our sympathy and support, when such misfortunes, as often 
happens, is allied to poverty. For some time it was thought that the 
poor dumb mute was no better than a lunatic, void of intellect; but 
time has proved the contrary, and it only wants one more effort to pro- 
duce a work which will not only enable parents to teach their poor 
dumb children the means of instruction by signs, but by the formation 
of the Dictionary intended (vide Advertisement), also enable them, by 
the means of signs, to become acquainted with the knowledge of the 
existence of the Great Creator, and offer up thanksgiving to Hin 
through whom we live and hope for a blessed future. Having received 
assistance from various Christian Philanthropists, the Committee ap- 
pointed to carry out the great benevolent undertaking, appeal to the 
Jewish public for assistance ; and we earnestly hope, that as in al! other 
cases where their charity is invoked, it will meet with a ready and 
hearty response. 

What transgression is never imputed to the Jews after the Babylonian 
captivity ?—[dolatry. Questions and Answers on the Biblen 


. We have a few copies of the above work on sale at the reduced price of 3. 
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*,* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


THE FALASHA, OR JEWS OF ABYSSINIA. 
(Continued from page 12.) 


The tenth day of each month is the serving (793 garad) or comme- 
morative feast of the feast of Astar-iyo. We solemnise the fifteenth 
day of each month. Astariyo is the expiation of sins. Nesan is our 
first month. 

Abba Hésen was the last Falasha who conferred the priesthood. In 
the present time, the intending priest goes to the place where he lived 
and died, and where the monks bless the postulant, who thus, through 
faith, becomes a priest. 

When our monks are too old, they cast themselves down a precipice, 
or throw themselves into the water. Henoch says, that those who 
are destroyed by the birds, wild beasts, or the fishes, remain unaccused 
for a thousand years. 

Preparation is made for celibacy by the use of a root which destroys 
virility. 

All these replies were made by Zaga Amlak, son of Abraham, and 
approved by Ab’ Yshaq, son of Abraham. When I announced that I 
had no more questions to put, Zaga Amlak said, that he would not use 
the pen before an Egyptian! who wrote so swiftly ; but he conjured me 
by the Divine Creator to take note of the following words, and make 
make them known to the Falasian® of Europe. 

“QOur friends, how are you? How are you? We have heard of 
your existenee, but Saturday has thrown over us a veil which prevents 
us going to sea. The Pentateuch has not prohibited going (aller) on a 
Saturday. Send and tell us what is best for us. We are poor. Our 
master (king or governor) is a Christian. We are without vist AD 
(land exempt from feudal charges, and possession of which is acquired 
by hereditary right). We are subjects, and not suzereims. Our faith is 
the true faith : but if we lack anything, send and tell us, for that which 
concerns faith. Why does not one of your Jews® come hither. If one 
came, we would go with him to see your masjid. We await Theodoros: 
how many more years will it be ere he comes? _In the month of Gilot 
it will be fifty-three years since the shower of ashes fell. According to 
us, he will come in thirty years from the present time: what do you 
say? May you, and he who wrote the letter, be pardoned of Heaven, 
and rest with Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Elias! May 
he who has brought your letter, and who bears back our message, have 
long life !” 

I abstain from retracing here the commentaries which present them- 
selves so numerously to the reader of these replies, for they will come 
better from you, or from M. Luzzato even, since it requires a full 
knowledge of the history of the Israelites and all their sects, to 
hazard an hypothesis upon the origin of the Falasha, There is one 
passage, however, which requires, nevertheless, an explanation on my 
part: it concerns the rain of ashes, which, for the present generation 
of Abvssinians, is a veritable era, from which they reckon their birth 
and several events. According to an informer of Gudru, that rain, 
similar to grey cinders, was most abundant, and come from the north. 
According to Zaga Amlak, it fell in May, 1795. 

I believe I have here added all that I have learnt of the Falasha 
subsequent to my conference with Abba Yshaq and his students. On 
March 7, 1848, 1 was attacked with opthalmia, which deprived me of 
sight fora month. During my blindness, I received a visit from an 
old Falasha, who said, among other things, the following: “ I come 
from , ia Simén (72D), near Darsagé. More than 2.000 Falasha 
emigrated en masse to go and live in the country oceupied how by the 
Gallas Azabo: their descendants live there still. ‘The Guragé, who 
come to seek the priesthood at Gondar, told us, that there were Falasha 
among them; but we are ignorant of their history and their origin.” 

The country of the Guragé, as is well known, is on the south of the 
Shawa, 

It was likewise, I believe, during the loss of my sight, that a special 
messenger come from Abba Yshaq to thank me anew for having brought 
him two talaris froan the Jews of Jerusalem, and to tell me that the 
Passover, in 1848, was on Tuesday, the 18th of April, and not Monday, 
as had been told me in mistake. 

I left Gondar May 7, 1848, to return to France, and on my way I 
stopped at Aksum to copy once more the two inscriptions which had 
been somewhat imperfectly published by M. Rupell. There, at the 
house of my mother, I received a visit from a Falasha of Dafaca, near 
Gondar, a town which I had previously visited. He wrote well, passed 
for a learned man, and was named Ayné Misa, that is to say, ‘‘ Break- 
fast of my eye.” In Abyssinia the mothers are in the habit of giving 
a sort of nicknames to their children, for these people have conserved 
taany of the patriarchal usages. 

According to Ya Ayne Misa, Gedeon commanded or reigned in 
Simen, and his daughter, Betajir, predicted that he would beaten by a 
man from the south. In effect, his son, Zanacina, went to Shawa, to 


' All white people are called, b 
, by the Amaras, Gypt, that is, 
The plural of the word Falasi, 
or traveller. 


* I use this word to indicate the European 
e ro Jews. 
* Religious assembly, or synagogue. 


Egyptians. 
which, in the Giiz language, means an emigrant 
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show King Yshaq (who reigned from 1412 to 1499) 
corn, a grain unknown on the south of the river Bashilo. 
sequently marched towards Wagara, and beat the Falasha 
of Anjiba. In consequence of this defeat, the greater ny 
Falasha of Simen went and established themselves in the 
occupied by the Gallea Azabo. In 1848, the Masgid Fa] 
in Tigray, on the right bank of the Takaze, were— 


Aksum 4 families. 

35 Dabba 7 
Zimbila 6 
ay Addaro 14 


These hundred and forty Falasha only speak Tigrayna, y 
ception of some few refugees, who speak Kayla, which is Huarasa 
is remarkable that Abba Yshaq never said anything to me of the Falaths 
who live in Tigray. | 

' The message of M. Luzzato made a deep impression on the Falag 
and Ya Ayne Misa, disconsolate at not having been present at the : 
ference, conjured me by the Creator of the Jews and Christians sii 
all that was, and of all that will be, to publish in Europe the follo 
words :— 

“ Ya Ayne Misa (a name given him by his mother), and Whose reg] 
name is jm’ (which is more precious to me), to the Northern Jews 
May we be together; we can have no strength, no science, but in 
knowing one another. Let us communicate our music and our expla. 
nations of the holy books. I have made a vow to visit Jerusglem | 
Come to me, or I will of a certainty go to you. Do. not accuse me of | 
wanting in respect to the Sabbath ; for 37 7Y O° 3M NIN2 for the law, one | 
is wanting in the law. I am poor, and have nothing to travel with. 1 
respect the Sabbath, even to the sea. I can expound all the hole | 
book, and even the New Testament of the Christians. I shall be found 9 
at Aksum by the means of Antoine (d’ Abbadie).” 

The Kaylasha music of the Falasha seems to me, from the few 
[ heard, to be soft and curious ; and I strongly regret not having note | 
it. As for their Giiz, or sacred music, my ear found no charms ing 
until afier a long residence in Ethiopia. It is much like that of th 
Abyssinian Christians. The tones seemed to me more brief (coups 
than among us, and it would not be too much for the talent of an Halety | 
to give an explanation of its mechanism and harmony. a 

I ought here to add, that the explanation of the sacred books isg | 
traditional commentary, modified, doubtless, by time, but most preciong 
if lam to judge by the commentaries of Christian professors on thos 
sscred books, for the philological remarks, the incidental histories, and] 
all the religious theories which it contains. I have cused several d § 
the commentaries to be translated into Abyssinian; even so ought every | 
Jewish savant desire to collect the unwritten Targum of the Falasha; 7 
for there, above all, must be sought, with all its details, a comple 
exposition of their ancient faith. 

Deign to receive in advance my thanks for the publicity you have 
promised to give these notes. It will be a proof of the deference I pay 
to the solemn adjurations made to me at Gondar and Aksum. 

Your devoted con/frere, 
ANTOINE D’ ABBADIE. 
Meniber of the Société Asiatique at Part, 
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THE GRAVE OF GRACE AGUILAR. 
By Mrs. 8. C. HA ct. 
(Concluded from page 13.) 


We have dwelt more than may be thought necessary on Grace Aguilar’ 
championship of her own people, because that distinguishes her from all other 
female authors of our time ; and when writing of the “ fold of Judah,” thet = 
is a tone of feeling in all she has published which elevates and sustains 
in aremarkable manner. In conversation, the mention of her people ps 
duced the same effect. Sometimes she seemed as one inspired ; and 
intense brightness of her eyes, the deep tones of her voice, the nat 
unafiected eloquence of her words when referring to the past history of 
Jews, and the positive radiance of her countenance when she spoke of 
gathering of the tribes at Jerusalem. could never be forgotten by those whe 
knew this young Jewish lady. In time, as we have said, her own people 
estimated her as she deserved. She received a very beautiful address fret | 
some of the “ women of Israel” before she left this country for (rermaly. 
Among her works of a more general nature, “ Home Influence” 18 perhaps 
most popular; and its sequel, * The Mother’s Recompence,” though E 
lately published, was written as far back as the: year 1836. “ 
Cedars” is a tale of Jewish faith and Jewish suffering, founded on % 
facts that came to her knowledge through some of her own pe? e; 
arrangement of the story was difficult, as it is always difficult to em 
what is simple and dignified, without destroying its effect and beauty | 
as we have said, whenever Grace touched upon her own people, ber ‘ 
and spoke as one inspired ; she condensed and spiritualised, and 4 rah { 
thoughts and feelings were steeped in the essence of celestial love ai wert 
We are persuaded that had this young woman lived in the peritous a id | 
persecution, she would have gone to the stake for her faith’s sake, the re 
praying for her murderers. And this heroism was not only for @ 
trials of life ; she was also a heroine in her endurance of snall suffering’ s- 
petty annoyances, deeming it sinful to manifest impatience, and vs 
right to be afflicted. at | 

Grace Aguilar had earnestly desired that -val 
fort ; and the only letter we received from her after her artis 
full of the pleasant hope that we should meet again—in that chee 
this was, however, impossible ; but when we knew that we S 
no more in this world, we promised ourselves a pilgrimage to eet 
over all the plans which mingled with our dreams of the sple 
and vast cathedrals we were to see in Germany, woul 
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d come 


Grace Aguilar’s quiet grave in the Jewish burying-ground of #n 
the-Maine ; and all the reality of the animated handsome city, 
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vhad withstood many a rude assault. 


ces in the Zeil, and Neue Mainzer Strasse, its old Dom, so full of 
rest, with its fine monument of Rudolf of Sachsenhausen, beside which 
cannot but recal the time when St. Bernard the crusade within 
walls—not even when we stood alone beneath the roof of St. Leonhard’s 
Church, and knew that there of Charlemagne—not 
there, or anywhere, could we forget that we had vowed a pilgrimage to the 
ve of “ the lost star of the house of Judah.” 
Bow wild and inharmonious is the mingling of sights, as you whirl through 
continental cities | Heroic monuments—dark and deep dungeons—magnifi- 
cent palaces—pictures—flowers—instruments of torture—delicious operas— 
all crowded together into a few short days! 

We had not failed to remember that the brilliant city of Frankfort was the 
cradle of the Rothschilds ; and it had been suggested that before we visited 
the Jews burying-ground, we should see “ the Jews Quarter, ’ to look upon 
the house where the “ very rich man was born,” and where his mother chose 
to live to the end of her many days, preferring, wise woman that she was, to 
dwell to the last amongst her own people ; yet living, we believe, long 
enough to know that her grandson represented in Parliament the first city of 
the modern woild ; and sO became a practical illustraion of the altered posi- 
tion of the Jews in the iniddle of the nineteenth century—sheltered under 
the vine and fig-tree that flourish in England. 

In few of the German cities did the Jews endure more persecution than in 
the free city of Frankfort. During the past century, the gates of the quarter 
to which they were confined were closed upon them at an early hour, and 

ss and ingress were alike denied. In 1796, Marshal Jourdan, in bom- 
barding the town, knocked down the gate of the Jews’ quarter, and laid 
several houses in ruin; they have not since been replaced. Another tyran- 
nical law, not repealed till 1854, restricted the number of Hebrew marriages 
in the city to thirteen yearly. It would seem, however, that, like the mother 
of the Rothschilds, the people continue to dwell in their own quarter from 
choice, not necessity ; and well it is for the lover of the picturesque and for 
the antiquary that they do so. A ramble in the Jews’ quarter at Frankfort 
might well repay a journey from London ; it is like going back to the four- 
teenth century, and meeting the people you read of in history far gone. 
Imagine the narrowest possible streets through which a carriage can drive, 
flanked on either side by houses so high that the blue sky above becomes an 
idea rather than a reality; story after story, with windows of ancient con- 
struction, small and narrow, enclosed by iron gratings, from which frequently 
depended portions of many-coloured draperics ; garments for sale, which 
might have been of the spoil of the Egyptian ; strong swords and all kinds of 
weapons, rust-worn ; bunches of keys, whose handles would drive an antiquary 
distracted by their elaborate workmanship ; dresses of all countries and all 
fashions, fez caps, and old but costly turbans. The rich balconies of the 
most exquisite design, however time-worn; the jalousies, sometimes within, 
sometines without the windows ; the Atlantes, supporting entablatures—lost 
none of their effect from being half-draped by a scarlet mantle or variegated 
scarfof Barbary. Numbers of the houses were profusely ornamented at 
intervals by ball-flowers in hollow mouldings, and balustrades support- 
ing carved copings. ‘Then above the doors, some of which evidently led to 
an inner court or a mysterious-looking passage, was inserted the most exqui- 
sitely wrought iron-work, sufficiently beautiful to form a model for a Berlin 
bracelet ; while from a stealthy passage peered forth the half-shrouded face 
and illuminated eyes of dazzling brightness of some ancient Jewess, whose 
long, lean, yellow fingers grasped the strong but exquisitely-moulded handle 
oftheentrance. ‘fhe doors (except the very modern ones) were all of great 
strength, frequently studded with nails, and the bolts, now worn and rusty, 
We passed beneath small oriel win- 
dows, supported by richly carved stone brackets, grey and mouldering ; and 
beside bay windows of pure gothic times ; and when we gazed up—up—up 
—story after story, we saw what appeared to us more than one Belvedere, 
doubtless erected by some wealthy Jew as a place from whence he could 
view the city it was forbidden him to tread, or to enjoy pure air, which cer- 
tainly he could not do in the densely close street beneath. Many of the 
brackets supporting a solitary balcony were of beautiful design, though the 
greater number were defaced and crumbling. We also passed several of the 
fan-shaped windows, so characteristic of the early German style, and here 
aad there a fantastic gurgoyle; from the mouth of one depended a bunch of 
soiled but many-coloured ribands. What a vision it seems to us now—that 
wonderful Jews’ quarter of the bright and busy city of Frankfort !—a vision 
of some far-off Oriental Pompeii, re-peopled in a dream! Never did we 
look upon faces so keen and withered, beards so black, or eyes so bright ; 
once we saw a curly-headed child, half-naked in its swarthy beauty, throned, 
like a baby-king, upon a pile of yellow cushions ; and once again, as we drove 
slowly on, a tall young girl turned up a face of scornful beauty, as if she 
thought we pale-faced Christians had no business there—and those two 
ie creatures were all we clearly observed of youthful beauty within the 

uarter,” 


The avenues in the outskirts of German towns contribute greatly to their 
terest—they protect from both sun and wind. We drove leisurely along 
that which leads to the cemetery of Frankfort, and turned up a narrower 
toad, that we might eater the walled-off portion of ground appropriated as 
the Jews’ burying-ground. Nothing can exceed the beauty of the view from 
the gate of entrance. ‘Ihe city is spread out in the valley like a panorama ; 
the brightest sunshine illumined the scene; a girl was seated beneath the 
ranches of a spreading tree in the distance; she was a garland-weaver, and 
there she spent her days weaving garlands, which the living bought of her to 
mice on the graves of their departed friends. The gates were open. Mrs. 

Suilar had told us that her grave was near the wall of the Protestant 
fying-ground—and there we found it. 


le head-stone which marks the spot bears upon it a butterfly and five 
Stars, and beneath is the inscription— 


ive her of the fruit of her hands, and let her own works praise her in the 
Bates." —Prov, xxxi, 31, 


Our 


— 


i pilgrimage was accomplished. It was, though in a foreign city, a pil- © 


ya toan English shgine—for it was to the grave of an English woman, 
8 and good. On the 16th of September, 1847, at the early age of 31, 
bel ce Aguilar was laid in that cemetery, far from the England she loved so 
>the bowl was broken, the silver cord was loosed ! 
© cannot conclude this tribute to the memory of one we loved, respected, 
mired, without extracting a portion of an address presented to her by 
real young Jewish ladies before her departure for Germany. Had the 
“eA accompanied it been of the richest and rarest jewels, and offered 
it was | unces of this earthly world, it could not have been as acceptable as 
ry Coming from the hearts and hands of the maidens of her own faith. 
would simply add, that the address is a proof, if proof were needed, 
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that Jewish ladies not only feel and appreciate what is refined, and high, and 


holy, but know how to express their feelings beautifully and well. Its 
orientalism does not detract from its pure and sweet simplicity :— 


“ Dear Sisterg—Our admiration of your talents, our veneration for your 
character, our gratitude for the eminent services your writings render our 
sex, our people, our faith—in which the sacred cause of true religion is em- 
bodied—all these motives combine to induce us to intrude on your presence, 
in order to give utterance to sentiments which we are happy to feel, and 
delighted to express. Until you arose, it has, in modern times, never been 
the case, that a woman in Israel should stand forth, the public advocate of 
the faith of Israel; that with the depth and purity which is the treasure of 
woman, and the strength of mind and extensive knowledge that form the 
pride of man, she should call on her own to cherish, on others to respect, the 
truth as it is in Israel. You, Sister, have done this, and more. You have 
taught us to know and appreciate our own dignity ; to feel and to prove that 
no female character can be more pure than that of the Jewish maiden—more 
pious than that of the woman in Coast You have vindicated our social and 
spiritual equality in the faith; you have, by your excellent example, tri- 
umphantly refuted the aspersion, that the Jewish religion leaves unmoved 
the heart of the Jewish woman ; while your writings place within our reach 
those higher motives, those holier consolations, which flow from the spiritua- 
lity of our religion, which urge the soul to commune with its Maker, and 


direct it to His grace and His mercy, as the best guide and protector here 
and hereafter.” 


We can say nothing of Grace Aguilar more eloquently or beautifully true ; 
it is the just acknowledgment of a large debt from the women of Israel to a 
holy and good sister, who, having done much to destroy prejudice, and to 
inculcate charity, merits the thanks of the true Christian as much as of the 
conscientious Jew.—Art Journa’. 


BRISTOL CONGREGATION, 

Bristrot, Oct. 21.—The usual meeting of our congregation took 
place a few days ago, for the purpose of electing the officers for the 
ensuing year. Mr. Levy Levy, at the unanimous solicitation of the 
meeting, consented to his re-election as 0395. Mr. Joseph Rothschild 
was chosen D395, and Mr. Mosely re-elected Honorary Secretary. On this 
the first occasion of assembling in our new vestry-room, which, with the 
other buildings, have just been completed at a cost of £600; a sub- 
scription was at once entered inio to the umount of nearly one hundred 
pounds, and the £500 required was, in the most handsome manner, lent 
to the congregation by the warden, Mr. L. Levy, in acknowledgment of 
whose valuable services during the past year, an entertainment was got 
up at a very short notice on the evening of WNN AM (Festival of the 
Law), kindly catered for and arranged by Mr. A. Newman. 

About sixty gentlemen assembled on the occasion, and grace having 
been said, the usual loyal toasts and the health of the Rev. Dr. 
Adler given, with best wishes for his long life to continue his zealous 
ministration, the toast of the evening, the health of Mr. L. Levy, was 
then proposed by the chairman, Mr. Joseph Micheal, Junior Warden, 
and duly honoured. Mr. Michael referred to the kindness, attention, 
and assiduity shewn by cur worthy 0395 during his year of oflice, to his 
personal labours in devoting so much of his time to our service, and 
his pecuniary liberality, and called his attextion to the fact, that all 
were here assembled to do him honour, both privileged members and 
seat-holders, thus testifying that he had given equal satisfaction to all. 

Mr. Levy returned thanks in appropriate terms; he found difficulty 
in expressing his feelings on such an oceasion; he did not consider that 
he deserved so much acknowledgment for having merely endeavoured 
to do his duty, on the contrary, he was still their debtor, and would 
shew his gratitude for the present honour shewn to him by renewed 
exertions for the future. 

‘¢ Prosperity to the Bristol congregation,” was proposed by Mr. Ballin, 
and responded to by Mr. A. Alexander, the senior- member present. 

Mr. Levy drank to the health of the chairman, Mr. J. Micheal, who 
had worked so efficiently as his colleague, and now was so efficient in 
the chair, and trusted soon to see hii fill the office lie was then proud 
to hold. 

The health of the ‘832 elect, Mr. J. Rothschild, by the chairman ; 
Mr, Joseph Abraham OWN and Mr. D. Hyam by 
Mr. Braham ; the Honorary Secretary by Mr. M. Alman. The Con- 
eregational Committee, by Mr. Mosely, then followed, to which Mr. M. 
Abraham responded. He had come to Bristol when his hair was black, 
it had now for many years been white ; and, although his age exempted 
him from office, his inclinations would not allow him to relinquish the 
pleasure and readiness to serve them, as Jong as his health and strength 
would possibly permit. 

The chairman gave the health of the Rev. J. Lindner, and Mr. W. 
Alexander that of the second reader, Mr. Benjamin. 

Mr. Levy, in proposing the Building Committee, was sanguine, from 
the unity of feeling now existing among us, that we should go forward 
with the spirit of the age, and in our improvements, he trusted, in time, 
not to be second to any congregation in the British dominions; and 
concluded by paying a graceful and well-deserved compliment to 
Mr. Joel Solomon, for the assistance rendered him, in connection with 
the superintendence of the building. mi 

Mr. Solomon, in returning thanks for himself and the Building Com- 
mittee, considered that one-tenth of the acknowledgment now so kindly 
paid them would have compensated for ten times the trouble they had 
taken. The congregation had liberally supported them, and he trusted 
that, united, they should accomplish much more. 


* On the healths of of the vice-chairmen, Messrs. Ballin and Braham, | 


being proposed by the chair, Mr. Braham, in returning thanks, re- 


marked, that he had seen prejudice much abated, and intellect more 
appreciated ; and, as union produced force, he trusted to see our future 


efforts devoted to a better education of the rising generation, that they 
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might fulfil their mission as Jews, as being an example to the world at 
large. 

Mr. Micheal proposed, the health of Mr. Newman, to.whom we were 
indebted for the management of so excellent an entertainment, and who 
alone had been kind enough to take all the trouble of carrying it into 


effect. 

Mir. Newman returned thanks: what he had done was a labour of 
love ; he might say with the Psalmist, ‘‘ How good it is for brethren to 
dwell ia peace.” He had endeavoured to promote good feeling, and 
trusted that we had now laid the foundation of many happy meetings. 

Mr. I. Solomon gave ‘“ the ladies,” in counection with ‘‘ the Bristol 
Hebrew Ladies’ Benevolent Society: suitably responded to by Mr. Lionel 


Levy. 
Mr. M. Alman proposed “ the visitors:” acknowledged by Mr. Sim- 


monds. 

Mr. S. Isaacs gave the health of Mr. A. Alexander, an old, valued, 
and liberal sapporter of the congregation. 

Mr. Alexander returned thanks. Ten times he had been in office ; 
he had always endeavoured to do his best for the welfare of the congre- 
ration; we were going on well, and he felt convinced, with God's bless- 
ing, we should still progress. 

Mr. Mosely proposed Alderman W. Alexaader and the Corporation 
who had so handsomely followed the example of their fellow-citizens 
(in electing Mr. A. Alexander to the Town Council) by unanimously 
electing his brother, Mr. W. Alexander, as Alderman ; not because he 
was an honourable and respected merchant of the city, they had their 
choice of many such with, perhaps, stronger private claims, but because 
he was a Jew, in that, as well as in constantly supporting the Jew Bill, 
giving a practical example of their good wishes to the cause that we 
have al! so much at heart—“ Civil and religious liberty.” . 

Mr. W. Alexander returned thanks, and gave the health of the Mayor, 
Sir J. K. Haberfield, whose hand was open, and whose well-known suit 
and service was ever ready for all creeds alike. 

The health of our late respected minister, the Rev. A. L. Green, and 
a vote of thanksto Mr. Micheal for his conduct in the chair, was carried 
by acclamation. Other toasts were civen, and the conviviality of the 
evening kept up to a late hour.—S/ rom a Correspondent. 


THE HEBREW ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

Ir will be remembered by our readers, that, on the [6th of May last, a 
society of the above denomination, having for its object the 
Hebrew manuscripts of our most ancient and immortal authors, was adver- 
tised in our columns. As it was then yet mm its infaney, we thought it pru- 
dent to reserve our remarks on its tendency until further progress should 
have been made, having at the same time awaited impatiently the results 
which it promised to realise. We are now happy to state, that the above- 
named society has since made rapid progress.. The plan adopted by 
the society at that time was, to send an able man to the continent, 
with a view of collecting members among the most learned classes of the 
German states, where the Hebrew literature is more understood and appre- 
ciated ; and accordingly Mr. IH. Filipowski, well known by his zeal and per- 
severance in that branch of literature, was entrusted with the mission 
to those realms. He having returned to London, we have been favoured 
with a view of the list of the numerous membersthere obtained, of whom not 
less that forty-eight of the most profound and renowned scholars not only 
joined this laudable institute, but gave also their highly-favourable opinions 
as to the infinite good that may accrue from such an undertaking, and 
warm'y recommend the same to every one who fecls an interest in the 
ancient Hebrew literature. Among the distinguished members alluded to. 
we noticed the following gentlemen:— 


B. M. Adler, Esq., Frankfort A. M. 
Adrian, Giessen. 
Prof. Anger, Leipzig. 

Dr. Beer, Dresden. 

Prof. Bertheau, Giittingen. 
J. A. Bondi, Esq., Dresden. 
Dr. Brayer, Vienna. 

Dr. Carmoly, Brussels. 
Leopold Dukes, Esq., Vienna. 
Chiet Rabbi Ettlinger, Altona. 
Prof. H. Ewald, Gottingen. 
Dr. Frankel, Dresden. 

Dr. Frensdorf, Hanover. 

M. B. Friedenthal, Esq. Breslau. 
Dr. First, Leipzig. 

Dr. Abr. Geiger, Breslau. 

Dr. Gumbiner, Berlin. 

Dr. Ginsburg, Breslau. 

Dr. Haarbricker, Lalle. 

Prof. Hoeck, Gottingen. 
Chief Rabbi Horwitz, Vienna. 
Dr. Jellinck, Leipzig. 


Joachim Lelewel, Esq., Brussels. 
Dr. Levy, Breslau. 

Dr. Manheimer, Vienna. 

Dr. Magnus, Breslau. 

Or. S. Mever, Chief Rabbi, Hanover. 
Vr. Michacl, Hamburg. 

Vrof. Middledorp!, Breslau. 
Prof. Molitor, Franktort, A. M. 
Prof. Movers, Breslau. 

Baron of Miinch, Vienna, 
Chief Rabbi Oettinzer, Berlin. 
Prof. Peterman, Berlin. 

Prof. Petersen, Hamburg. 

Dr. Phillipsohn, Magdeburg. 
Chief Rabbi Rapoport, Prague. 
Prof. Rodiger, Halle. 

Rosenthal, Esq., Lfanover. 
Dr. M. Sachs, Berlin. 

S. Sachs, Esq., ditto. 

Dr. Salomon, Hamburg. 

Prof. Stern, Gottingen. 

| Prof. Umpfenbach, Giessen. 
Dr. Jost, Frankfort, A. M. Dr. Wiener, Hanover. 

Prof. Knobel, Giessen. Dr. L. Zunz, Berlin. 


We understand a committee has been formed, consisting of the following 
gentlemen :—The Rev. Dr. Adler, Chief Rabbi; Messrs. I, Guedalla, M. Pic- 
ciotto, Joseph Kish, Aaron Goldsmid, H. Filipowski, the Rev. A. L. Green, 
and Dr. A. Benisch. They are, 1, to decide upon the choice of MSS. which 
are to be printed first, according to their value; two, to certify that the 

rinted books are in accordance with the original MSS. of the various 

braries ; and, third, to give their approbation as to what editors should be 
appointed for the various subjects of the works. ‘The following Continental 
celebrated erudites have consented to act as the literary committee on the 
Continent ; they are—The Chief Rabbi Ra port, of Prague; Dr. Zunz and 
Dr. Sachs, of Berlin; Dr. Carmoly, of Brussels, Professor Luzzatto, of 
Padua ; Dr. Geiger, of Breslau ; and Dr. Frankel, of Dresden. They are 
to receive cach shect successively as it comes out, and if they find it expedient 


to nrake literary notes, they are to s London ' 
to the the same to , and such will be 


publication of 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


The principles laid down for the members of this society are 
mendable. Each or is to fifty sheets 
at sixpence sheet, which are paid for on delivery; ¢, ‘uy, 
a less sum is to be paid, The first boat 
lished by the society is a work of Rab. Abraham bar Chyiah, the pub. 
compiled A.D. 1123. The next to be published will be 
Menahem Ben Saruk, with the comments of Donash Ben [dictionary 
defence of Rabenn Tam. Further details we shall ¢ 
number. Mean time, we heartily wish that this 
may be supported by all means, as it will ever turn 
of our English brethren. 


ive in sone ate 
Worthy undem.t 
out to the 
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To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. a 


Sir,—i beg through your columns to suggest to the con 


the Great Synagogue, that it is in their own power to augment f 
considerably the solemnity of the service, by a little more order 


regularity. I would also earnestly recommend them to follow the 
of the very efficient choir, instead of bawling out as they do, very | 
and very quickly, and very unmusically; finishing each thse 
before the choir gets one fourth through, who then have it all to then 
selves. That it is in the power of the congregation to do 80, I ap 


-eonvineed, for [ had the good fortune on Sunday last, to sit jn front of 


a young lad with a beautiful voice, who, instead of joining the 
gation in their noise, followed the choir in their singing, and 
though it was generally impossible to hear the choir, in consequenee of 
the haste, hurry, and confusion of the congregation, I could yet catch 
and follow the hymns, etc. (thanks to my neighbour); and whe the 
congregation had finished, generally found myself in time with the 
choir, though I had not been able to hear them before. Let the con. 
gregation in every case wait and follow the choir. Please excuse haste, 
and am, Your obedient Servant, 
London, October 21st, Sol. 


An “ Orpverty” 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—Perceiving by your notices of the sermons delivered in ty 
Synagogues during the last holidays, that you are as anxious as evert 
render justice to ail parties, I must attribute your omission of notig 
the very able sermon delivered by our worthy and talented minister, the 3 

tev. H. Hoelzel, on 73 S> (eve of day of atonement), to the want @ 
information on the subject, arising from the fact, that every member — 


On such 


Information. 

Previous to the recital of the TF Vv (unity hymn), the Rev, gem 
tleman gave a most soul-stirring lecture, It was worthy of the solem 
nity of the evening—a solemnity, the intensity and awfulness of whie 
is felt by every Jew, however slightly he may treat religious matter 
during the whole year. The Rev, Lecturer took his text from tha 
portion of the Scripture in which the Almighty Father vouehsaig 
atonement to his recreant children for all their sins. The subject wa 
skilfully handled and logically illustrated. Nor was the delivery of the 
sermon less commendable, and although considerably long, continaed ® 
rivet the serious attention of the congregation. 

This sermon, replete with moral and religious instruction, had aa 
only a good mental effect, but its physical influence upon the funds 
the Synagogue is also worthy of mentioning; for after the Rev. Lee 
turer had coucluded the sermon with a deeply impressive prayer, Mr. 
Michael Moses, senior Warden, rose and made a (offering 
in honour of the Lecturer, which was followed nearly by the whole 
congregation joining in thus manifesting their approbation of the sermam 
they had just listened to. I am glad to say, that these offerimgs 
amounted to a considerable sum, and I am also happy to state, thatet 
Synagoyue was better attended during the recent holidays than for 
mauy years. I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

A Memser or tre Hamsro’ ComMMUNITE 
21st October, 5612. 


Yo the Editor of the Jewish Chromele. 


Sir,—As a resident of this place, and a member of the Hebrew com - 
munity, 1 cannot forbear expressing to you in particular, and to! 
Hebrew public in general, the gratification I experienced m witnessilg 
the exertions of one of our brethren, Mr. Berkowiz, recently 


here, in congregating us (the few scattered members of the are 


be blessed with such physical qualities, to exercise them as. } 
so much piety, to take the trouble and incur the expense which be 
I think, for my part, a great deal of praise and respect !s due to - 
man; and to show my sense of the same, I beg leave, with yout 

mission, to select your paper as the best medium for such @ No. 
He provided for us a pari .of his house, whieh is an acedent syse 
Oak Villas, which he very handsomely decorated as @ S@BY cay 
gogue, also Books of the Law, Prayer Books, etc.; 
tapers, and every other material requisite on such festivals; aa J 
about twenty (which he contrived to collect together), <—— — 
highly gratified and edified. I could, and would, say @ af* 
favour of Mr. Berkowitz; but lest I should be trespassi@§ “#55 
valuable time and paper, I think it advisable to stop here. L. et ; 

I am, Sir, your obedient humble Servant, yur 
Gravesend, 13th October, 1851. 
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attends his own Synagogue during these solemn festivals. [ED 
‘asions, it would be proper for the oficials to furnish the press sith 
} 
| a 
| 
| 
all, on the day of Atonement, when he read and chanted the pier 
the service. I know not, for I cannot comprehend 1t, how. a — ; 
| 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


__The Senate of the ‘* Kammerzericht” has submitted to the 
teror of Justice for decision, the question whether Jewish students 
vet rudence can be admitted into the service of the state in the 
a ial department 2 The point is one that requires immediate 
decision. 
Sept. 90.—We give the following from the Voss., Zeitung, con- 
ning a very important decision. “ The Wardens of the Jewish 
Community applied for permission to levy an execution against some 


BERLIN. 


to the congregational fund ; the permission has been granted and 
executed. A protest against this proceeding was put in, in consequence 
of which the following answer was returned by the President of Police. 
«The Jewish Community enjoys the rights of corporation. — It has 
slways, and particularly since the edict of 1750, been considered a 
sommunity ejoving the privileges of a corporation, and treated accord- 
ingly by the President of Police. In like manner, it has the right of 
execution, in cases where the contributions to the congregational funds 
have been refused by individual members of the community. The 
appeal of the 14th inst., must, therefore, be rejected, as non-suited.” 

The Minister of Public Instruction has been memorialised, to remove 
Jewish teachers, who had been appointed to several gymnasio. Since 
1848, a few Jewish philologists had been nominated as assistant teachers, 
Although their number is very limited, still it produced 2 great agitation 
among the church party. 

The Kélner Zeitung has the following communication from Berlin. 
Strange measures have been adopted against the various religious sects; 
even the “ Reform Society among the Jews,” which kept aloof from all 
politics, is placed under the surveillance of two officers of police. On 
Sunday last this measure was, for the first time, put in practite. 

The Chief Rabbi of Posen, Mr. Eger, is seriously ill, and in several 
Synagogues in the provinces pravers were offered up for his speedy 
recovery. 


Hampera, Sept. 16.—Mr. Charles Heine gave the handsome sum 
of 11,000 Mark Banco towards repairing the hospital, and the building 
of acanal for drainage. 


PresBurG, Sept.—Dy incorporating the Jewish quarter of our town, 
Baron de Walters Kirchen addressed the Jewish community, and we 
extract the following important passage in his speech. ‘* Religious 
convictions, however they vary, will, in future, never again give rise to 
disunion, but, on the contrary, will tend to foster love and mutual 
good-will. The law will afford you its protection against those, who will 
make religion a pretence for persecution; and, vou may rest assured, 
that under the protecting wings of the Eagle, and by the spirit which 
animates all branches of the imperial government, you shall never appeal 
to justice in vain. I congratulate you on your new position, as forming 
an integral part of the corporation of Presburg, having equal rights 
and equal duties with all other inhabitants of your city. 


Oren, Sept— Among the newly elected magistracy of our city we 
count three members of the Jewish persuasion. 

The public papers of Vienna repeatedly inform the public, that the 
Israelites of the Empire largely participate in the new Austrian loan, 
and commends on this as a proof of their patriotism and loyalty. 


| Hameura, Sept. 26.—A law has been promulgated, which sanctions 
marriages between Jews and Christians. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.—You ask me, what influence the 
appointment: of Dr. Hirsh, as rabbi, has exercised over the affairs of 
our community? None as yet. Stein still remains the spiritual head 
of the congregation ; his synagogue has been neatly repaired, but during 
the greatest part of the year it remains empty. J/irsh has been recog- 
ised by the senate as rabbi; he, consequently, exercised his authority, 
and his party, being opulent men, intend building a splendid synagogue, 
pay him well, and furnish his house with elegance and splendour. 


Wiinzsure, Sept. 12.—A ministerial rescript repeals all prohibitory 
“aws, which existed in the various provinces of the kingdom, against the 
ews, concerning thet civil rights. The restrictions, contained in the 
Edicts of 10th June, 1813, 10th June, 1799, and 4th August, 1807, 
and the probibitions, with regard to trades and the acquisition of landed 


Property, are likewise repealed.— Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums. 


Bricuroy, Oct. 10th.—On Sabbath last (mousy Mr. Alexander 
. Davis delivered a very appropriate sermon in our synagogue, taking 
Ae from the 2nd Psalm, ‘Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice 
= trembling.’ He commence i with an introduction, in which he 

a Teview of the precedivg holidays; and feelingly regretted 


hat many Israelites, after a mechanical service in the house of the 


: ‘ on those solemn days (which had been instituted in mercy for 
38 fallen man), seemed to think that the rest of the year they might 


~stain from the service of the living God—they had satisfied their 
= em Having pointed out this fatal error, he observed, that as 
oe ng constantly dependent on the Lord, we owe him our constant 
a e bo love, He then entered into the main object of his dis- 
a < which embraced the Sabbath and festivals, and elucidated the 

God for us in these various institutions. We were particularly 


‘ Spiritually, It would have made the Sabbath-breaker yearn for 
the Sind Jey and elevation which a strict and rational observance 
bath is sure to bring poor jaded man. The Passover and 


> Were rendered very edifying, particularly that at the latter 


members of their congregation, who refused to pay their contributions 


festival it had pleased God to give the law to his people. 


mased with a short and beautiful episode on observing the M3v (Sab- . 


The lecturer 
concluded a very good discourse with the Feast of Tabernacles, and 
interspersed these reminiscences with pious sentences and deep devo-~ 
tional feeling, depreeating those who trifle with their immortal privileges 
for the fleeting things of this transitory existence.—F rom our Brighton 


Correspondent. 


Dustin Synacocue.—A vestry meeting was held on the 14th inst., 
to receive a statement of the financial affairs of the congregation; and 
also for the election of a President and Treasurer for the ensuing year. 
After the Treasurer had laid a statement before the meeting, showing 
a surplus of £54 in his hands, Mr. M. Nerwich was moved to the chair, 
and a vote of thanks passed to Lesser Dutch, Esq., President, and 
Samuel J. Rubenstein, Esq., Treasurer, for their excellent attention to 
the interests and welfare of the congregation, as well as for their 


urbanity towards every individual member, during a period of two 
years. 


Tue Great Exutsition.—lt is with great pleasure that we are 
enabled to select the following names of members of our community in 
the United Kingdom, who have been honoured with prize medals by 
the different juries appointed for the purpose of awarding the same, viz,: 

Nathan Defries, Grafton Street, ete.—Patent Gas Meter; Bath 
Heated by Gas; Ventilating, Heating, and Lighting Conservatories and 
other Buildings by Gas; Cooking by Gas; a Complete Gas Work on 
an improved principle; anda new mode of Melting Wax, and other 
dissolvable substances, by Steam, generated by Gas. 

Faudel and Phillips, Newgate Street.—LEmbroidered Hangings for a 
State Bed, of the most costly and elaborate workmanship. 

B. Jonas and Brothers, Leman Street.—English Cigars, manufactured 
of Havannah Tobacco. 

Barnett Meyers, Crutched Friars.—Walking Sticks of Rattan, Bam- 
boo, Malacea, Dragon, Partridge, Whangees, etc. (Mr. M. was the 
only one in this line of business in the United Kingdom who was 
honoured with a prize medal.) 

S. and M. Meyer.—Manufactured Articles made from the Skins of 
the Kabbts. 

Moses, Son, and Davis, Aldgate.—Tallow, the produce of New 
South Wales. 

M. Myers and Son, Birmingham.—Variety of Steel Pens, and 
invention in Steel Pen Holders. 

We cannot, however, omit that our talented brother in faith, J. A. 
Staffel, of Warsaw, has also received a medal for his Calculating 
Machine, and a Machine for Assaying precious metals, ete. 

It may well be conceived that the earth is not so green as when the 
first generations of men walked upon it, nor do the lights of heaven 
now shine upon us. with a splendour so refulgent, but of these pictures 
the colours are as fresh, the beauty as resplendent as when they.were 
newly produced. This is truly surprising, especially when compared 
with the ruin whieh has fallen on other things which seemed destined to 
enjoy a more lengthened existence. ‘All flesh is grass, and all the 
goodliness thereof is as the flower of the field.” When these words 
were spoken, the broad walls of Babylon still stood; the banks of the 
Tigris and the Nile were adorned with cities whose greatness even then 
was of ancient days; Greece and Rome were just starting, young and 
vigorous in their career, and no symptoms of decay or ruin were visible 
on the earth; but now look around and survey the world, and see 
whether time has not ratified the doom pronounced by the prophet on 
all terrestial glory. What is the earth but a wide burial-ground of 
cities, nations, and empires? Where now are the temples of Egypt? 
They are crushed and gone: not a foot-fall is now heard in the once 
populous No; and even the pyramids of that land are slowly sinking 
into the earth, as if they were unwilling to be longer a burden on its 
soil, or to expose their immense but useless bulk to the eyes of men. 
Tadmor erects, in the midst of her sands, a few broken columns, all 
that time, and the ravages of barbarous nations, have left her of her 
many princely splendours.— Wylie’s Bible Pictures. 


-_ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Letter from the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, in reply to our challenge to the 
reverend gentieman to prove /A:* assertion, that “ the unbelief of the Jew was 
absolutely inexcusable, and creed over the whole earth to Giod for very ance,” 
contained in our leading article of the 13th September, although dated the 14th 
inst., was not received until too late for insertion in our present number. 
Next week it will receive due attention. 


A Subscriber (Hull), in our next number. 


Schwarz’s Palestine. 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY AND BRIEF HISTORICAL SKETCH 
OF PALESTINE. By Rabbi Josera Scuwanz, for Sixteen Years a Resi- 


dent in the Holy Land. Philadelphia, 1850. With Two Maps and Twenty-two 


Engravings. 
A Few Copies of this valuable work are yet on hand, and to be had of Mr. J. 
Oppenheimer, 20. Bury-street, St. Mary-Axe, at the reduced price of 10s. 


Wanted, 
Y an Elderly Man and his Wife, a Situation, The Man to be employed in a Store, 
or as Porter. The Wife could attend to Offices, or wait ona small Family, Would 
reside on the premises, if required. Have lived many years in a Jewish Family, and 
CAN BE WELL RECOMMENDED, Please address, E. C., No. 58, 5t. Mary-Axe, 


To Jewellers. 
Wn a Young Man who has been used to the Silversmith and Jewellery 
Business. He must be capable of Marking and Laying-out a Window. 
Apply to M. Myers, 8, Bull Ring, Birmingham. 


To Tallers’ Salesmen. 
AM and Co., 86, Oxford-street, are in want of several respectable Young 
Men, as Salesmen. Apply, any Morning, at 9 o clock. 
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Proposed Dictionary for the Deaf and Dumb. 


HE sympathies of the benevolent have been drawn forth in various ways to 
assist those who are actively engaged in attempts to cultivate the talents and 
develope the faculties of the Deaf and Dumb; but we believe that no appeal has 
ever been made on the important subject which we now advocate, namely, to pro- 
cure an Innustratep IpeaGrapnic Dictionary, or Vocabulary, for the use of 
those persons who may, from duty or inclination, desire to acquire a language, 
which has been in use among the Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb from the early 
part of the year 1760, and it is to be regretted that no work on the System of 
Signs has issued from the Press to assist parents and friends of the Deaf to com- 
municate with them. Such a work would be beneficial in many ways, and might 
prove the means of preventing interested parties making attempts to bring the 
Deaf under a Statute of Lunacy. Kind-hearted persons deplore their infirmity; 
we participate in this feeling; but we have no means of acquiring their language, 
or interchanging the rapid thought, to call forth sympathies of soul, and raise 
the man above the brute, until assisted by a work of this description. 

We press our opinions upon high authority. Mr. Bingham, the Principal of the 
College at Rugby for the Higher Classes of the Deaf and Dumb, whose experience 
extends over thirty years, speaks thus of our Dictionary: “The proposed Dictionary 
of Natural Signs, if well carried out, will be a great boon to society.” See, also, 
Weld’s Report to the Directors of the American Asylum, at Hartford, of his visit to 
Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb in Europe, with other documents, published at 
Hartford, America, May 10, 1845, page 30,“*On Natural Signs the great Instru- 
ment of Instruction :— 

“ Everywhere, however, natural signs are the great means of communicating 
instruction to the Deaf and Dumb. By natural signs, | mean those motions and 
gestures, including positions and attitudes of the body and limbs, and those expres- 
sions of the features and countenance, by which our various states of thought and 
feeling, and the knowledge we possess, may be communicated to others, They are 
such in their elements as the Deaf and Dumb invent for themselves before receiving 
instruction, and as such form their only orig: nad mens of expressing their ideas; still 
they are capable of being greatly improved by the educated mind, without losing 
their primitive character. They are the native language of mutes, and it is now 
universally acknowledged that there is no method of educating them by which they 
can be dispensed with.” 

Our duty, then, is plain: we should get out the best Dictionary of Signs that 
man can produce: for which purpose we wish to circulate over Europe and America 
the following communication :— 

It is proposed to give a premium of £100 for Specimens of the best illustrated 
Ideagraphic Signs now in use at the various European and American Institutions 
for the Deaf and Dunib, with any improvement that may occur to the mind of the 
compiler, to form the basis of a Dictionary proper for the use of those persons 
who are seeking to instruct or to improve the Deaf and Dumb. 

Two additional prizes of £50 and £25 will be awarded to the authors of the next 
best illustrations. 

J. ABELTSHAUSER, 
quest 8, 1851. Secretary, pro tem. 
Copy of of M ty if) t/ R Ce Thomas Rooms, Trinity College. 
The following Gentlemen have formed themselves into a Committee for the pur- 
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Jews’ and General Literary and Scienting 


Institution, 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL STREET. 


HE Session will commence on TuurspAy Eventne, O¢ 


toh 
with a — 30th, 185), 
LECTURE ON MUSIC, by Mr. JAMES Howr 
(Of the Choir of Westminster Abbey, ) 


Vocally Illustrated by Miss Lyon and the Misses 
Mr. J. Hitt, Mr. J. Howe, Mr. H. Barney, and Mr. H.R 


AUCKLAND, 
To commence at Half-past 8 o'clock. 
Members Free. Admission to Non-Members, 1s. 


The Friday Evening Lectures will commence on November 7th. 

The Meetings of the Discussion Class will commence on Sunday, Novembe 

Subscription 20s, and 30s. per Annum, payable Yearly or Quarter] . T Ith, 
tion Tickets are now ready. Wbscrip. 


The Hall has been repaired and elegantly decorated, and may be hire. 
tures, Concerts, and Public Meetings. fed Tor Lee 
Oct., 1851. MORRIS 8. OPPENHEIM, Secretary 


— 


ilin, Walham Green, Fulham 

. 
Establishment for Young Ladies. 

HE MISSES MILLINGEN beg to inform their Friends and the 
owing to the increase of their Establishment, they have taken ¢) 
Premises, with Delightful Gardens and large Airy Rooms, in luding a Warm and (:, 
Bath, and every requisite for such an Establishment, Trusting by strict attans? iy 
the Pupils entrusted to their care to merit a continuance of future favours. the ° 
M. are determined, in their Establishment, to abolish the gencral -practice of se: 
long vacations, which must be injurious to the improvement of the Pupils, and then My 
only Vii worth’ s Holiday during the car, 


Jesmone 


Pablic, ¢! a’ 
ADOVE snacinn. 


a 
he M; 


ad 


TUS 
Including Music, Hebrew (Mr, Joseph, Secretary of the West-end Synagogue, Teacher’ 
French, rliing, Arithmetic, flistory, Plain ane Ornamental x, 
work - - - - - - - - - 20 Guineas per Apne 
nidren under hight X ears - ditto ditto, 


The Quarter te commence on the Day of Entrance, 


Singing, taught by a Professor, Dancing, etc., ete., 1 Guinea each per Quarter 


School commenced on the 2Ist ef October, 1851. 


To Tailors’ Assistants. 
\ ANTED, in the Country, a First-rate Salesman in the Ready-made Depart. 
| ment; one who has a knowledge of the Bespoke would be preferred. Unex- 
ceptionable References required. Apply personally to Messrs. M. and S, 
King-street, Cheapside, between 9 and 10 o’clock in the Morning. 
HYAM, Tailor and Clothier, Market-street, Manchester, is in want of severa 
» Young Men, as Salesmen. Apply by letter, stating last and former situations, 
age, salary required, and references. 


pose of furthering the publication of an ILLustratep IpeAGRAPurc Dictionary of 
the sizns in ceneral use at Institutions for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb; 
and of collecting subscriptions for the purpose of offering a reward for specimens. 
Rev. James H. Todd, 1).D., S.F.T.C.D. 
Rev. Thomas M‘Neece, ).D., Archbp. King’s Prof. of Divinity, T.C.D., Ex-F. wes S 
Andrew Searle Hart, LL.D., F.T.C.D, wr — | 
Rev. John William Stubbs, A.M., F.T.C.D. GUPTA PERCHA WEIN DOW-BLEN D CORD, ete. 
Rev. I. G. Abeltshauser, LL.U., Queen’s Prof. of German and French, T.C.D. | 
William Doherty, Esq., Q.C. 
Dominick M‘Causland, Esq. 
Alexander Boyd, Esq. 


Resolved,—That a Circular be issued requesting Subscriptions for the above object: 


Subscriptions will be received by the members of the Committee; at the Bank 
of Messrs. Boyle, Low, Pim, and Co., College-green; and by Mrs. A. Boyd, Lowry 
Terrace, Kingstown, who will give any further information respecting the project 


A Monthly Nurse Wanted, 


f the Jewish persuasion. Unexceptionable References will be required. For 
particulars, ehquire at 20, Bevis Marks. 


An immense assortment of Lamps of every description for the Public to select From, 


The Burners 
Are constantly burning at the Establishment of the 
METROPOLITAN LIGHT COMPAN 
447, WEST STRAND, 
Next Door to the Electric Telegraph Company, — 
Aud 1, ADELAIDE STREET, WEST STRAND, LONDON, 


Dealers in Town or Country. 


The Gutta Percha Company, Patentees, 18, wharf 


| Road, City Road, London. aie 
wart 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place 
by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and pu 
54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 
City of London; also of G. Levi, 26, London Road, Liverpool; M. H. 
Gartside, Manchester; and M, Levy, 28, Hurst-street, Birmingham. 


that may be desired. ine 
rs’ Names. | 
Alexander Boyd, Esq. - £50 O 0) Rey. Thomas M‘Neece, D.D., 
J. i. Fortesque, Esq. - - 10 O 0). Archbishop King’s Lecturer in 
The Count of Aldborough OF Divinity, T.C.D. - - 0 
Mrs. W oolmer l - - l 0) 0 
Roy Charles William Wall. D.D., William Henn,Esq.,Q.C., Master 
Vice-Provost T.C.D. - Chancery - - 
Andrew Searle Hart, LL.D., | Rev. J, G, Abeltshauser, LL.D., Va 
W. R. Wilde, Esq.- - - 0 10° O}- German, T.C.D. - 
Miss Green - - - - 0 2. 6) R,Hodson,Esq.,a Western Land- 
Mrs. Augustus Heron - 4g - Gutta Percha Sash-Line and Window-Blind Cord. 
Meecers Todd, Burns, and Co, - i} Thomas Aiken, Es M.D. - 0 10 ) NE ends of the co! 
Edward Litton, Esq.,Q.C., Master Rev.I1,Llovd, The joints are easily made, by and pressing the 
in Chancery - - 1: 0 1. 0 0 
as Josias Smvlev. Ks 
Cooly, OF Lord Gough? 0 CURTAIN AND CORNECE mine® 
Maurice Colles, Esq. - - 1 0 0) J, B. Smyth, Esq., Rutland- These Rings have been much approved by the Faculty, particularly for ag 
Jeremiah J. Murphy, Esq.,Q.C., square = = 2 © |] and aged patients. Owing to the peculiar properties of Gutta Percha, thes¢ 
Master in Chancery -  - 1 © ©! Messrs, Cannoch and White - 1 © 0 |] do not mate a noise, when drawn along the pole or rod. 
— The following sizes may be had, either with or without loops. 
REVOLUTION EN LIGHT. Sizes. 
Clark's Gas Burners. 1 inch diameter. 2! inch diameter. 
Gas Chandeliers and Fittings. do. 23 do. 
HE Star, the Comet, the Golden, the Glass, the Reflecting, and the Gem Gas 13 x do. 2,» 7 
Burners are the best in existence. Every Burner bears a label, “ CLark's ly» do. 3” a 
Patent.” A brilliant light. They consume the gas that is entering into a state 2» do. 34» 
of combustion more perfectly than any burner hitherto produced.. They effect a Shoes, Mi 
great saving in gas.—Every one should use these Burners. When these Burners Every variety of Gutta Percha Articles, such as Soles for Boots and Medallions 
are fitted with Crark’s Enamelled Globes, they have an extremely chaste and |} Bands, Picture Frames, Brackets, Mouldings, Pen Trays, Inkstands, “he Batt 
elegant appearance. The Gas Chandeliers are magnificent in design and very low | Surgical Instruments, Vases, Trays, Watch Stands, Cups, Flasks, nae Wash 
in price. The Gas Fittings are cheap and well made. No one should buy without Clothes’ Line, Cricket and Bouncing Balls, Pump Buckets, Chamber Tanks, ett 
first calling to see the immense Stock of Gas Fittings constantly on show. The || ing Basins, Tubing for Gas, Water and Speaking Pipes, Sheets for _— the Cot" 
Metropolitan Light Company also contract for and fix Gas Work. | Cash Bowls, Ornamental Flower Pots, Soap Dishes, etc., manu ee Whole 
| pany’s Works, Wharf Road, City Road, London, and sold by * 
| 
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